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MISS CHET'S CLUB. 

It was now night ; cold, dark, stormy. How the 
wind drove the rain ! How the rain beat against the 
windows ! There was desperation in the sound ; — 
and yet, if poor Margaret brought back with her the 
justification of the cheerful hope she took with her 
in the morning, the rough mile would not seem so 
long to her — she would walk it quickly. So her 
husband sat thinking in the cold dark house. He 
had begun to see at last that it might possibly — pos- 
sibly turn out as she had predicted, when the door 
opened, and he heard her voice. 

"Louis," she said, "are you here?" for the room 
within was as dark and almost as cold as the night 
without. 

" I am here, Margaret," he answered, and he struck 
the match which he held within his fingers, waiting 
the moment when she should come. But he had no 
need to look at her when the lamp was lighted ; the 
tone of her voice had sufficed to show him the mad- 
ness of hope. Evidently she had been disappointed ; 
she had wept, too, while she walked alone through 
the darkness and storm. Her eyes were red, her 
countenance betrayed her. When she went to town 
.in the morning, with baskets of bouquets, in spite of 
her experiences, she had dreamed all the way that if 
she had good sales they might, to-morrow, buy the 
brick and lime, and build the furnace flues ; and then, 
one could not say exactly how, but somehow, they 
would get coal for heating before the winter set in. 

" If they die, then I go ! " her husband had said re- 
peatedly, flinging his arms wide, with such wildness 
in his eyes, such despair in his voice as frightened 
her to hear and see. " They shall not die ! " she had 
assured herself as often as<sh'e spoke that way, and 
oh ! to have moved earth Tmd heaven in his behalf! 
and she could only move, at best, the heart of some 
chance purchaser of bouquets in the street ! 
. Now that she had come again, what a tale she had 
to tell! Brick, lime, coal! Nothing. Yes — she 
brought a promise. But, then, what is a promise — 
and especially a young girl's promise, made in a mo- 
ment of tumult and distraction ? 

Poor Louis could say nothing when she told him 
that a cartman had lost control of the horse he was 
driving, and that it had dashed over the curbstone, 
crushed her flower-stand, run against a lamp-post, 
trampled on a child! and died, finally, upon the pave- 
ment, of its Wounds and fright. He could say nothing 
— he sat with his head bent on his breast, the image 
of despair. 

At last Margaret bethought her of the promise 
made 1 by the young lady who happened to be passing 
while this tragedy was enacted. So to break the 
silence, hardly to animate his courage, she told of 
this last customer she found — who picked up the 
flowers from the side-walk; and asked where the sell- 
er lived and was so very sorry. 

"She is coming in the morning," Margaret said; 
" she gave me her word." 

"No," said Louis, "she will not come." And if a 
bitter word or two could prevent Margaret from going 
to the station next morning it would not be wanting. 
Miss Chefs friends and admirers — suppose in your 
morning dreams you had seen the handsome belle 
looking through a dingy car-window, on a flat, half- 
submerged country, as the train neared Denham 
station — would you not have smiled to think of the 
wayward freaks of fancy ? 

Yet at 10.10, a tall young lady, wrapped in a water- 
proof cloak, stood on the station platform with her 
eyes fixed, doubting, on the figure of a woman, who 
was making her way slowly along the muddy road. 

" Oh, madame, have you come ? " 

The. voice of the foot-passenger assured the 
stranger, and looking around with extreme satisfac- 
tion, she seemed to order a carriage, and to say to 
some vanquished doubt, " You see ! " 

But of course at such an hour, on such a day, no 
carriage was to be had at Denham station. 

" We must walk, then," Miss Chet said, descending 
the steps. She had not forgotten her pedestrian 
feats of last summer among the mountains. " How 
far is it ? " 

"A mile, madame; you cannot! See my shoes! 
Look at the roads ! " "I cannot ? " was the laughing 
answer. " Why, you have ! " And so the two women 
set forth together. 

When she alighted that same evening from her 
carriage, and passed under the canvas arch and up 
the carpeted marble steps to the drawing-room of 
her friend, whose third and last Reception was ex 



pected to eclipse in splendor either that had pre- 
ceded it, Miss Chet had as grave a purpose as ever 
D. D. cherished on ascending to his pulpit. This may 
seem surprising, but the discovery of gold is always 
a surprise. 

She had drawn around her the usual handsome 
circle, and was never more attractive and amusing 
than now when her mirth had method. So skilfully 
she managed the bouquet-holder she carried, that at 
length it drew attention even from herself, and one 
of the party said, bending forward with admiring 
eyes : " Bessie, what lovely flowers ! " 

" Are they not, Agnes ? " And then you might 
have imagined a flower to be a new discovery, so 
enraptured were the young folks with the blooming 
beauties, and all because the bouquet was in Miss 
Chet's fair hand ! 

" They are lovelier than their fortunes," she added 
with a — could it have been with a sigh ? 

" Ah now, how could that be ? " asked unbelieving 
Miss Agnes, with ready sympathy, the first to be 
enlisted, as her friend knew she would be. 

" Because they are the children of want and sor- 
row ; they have actually been watered by tears," 
said Miss Chet, looking around the circle, and quietly 
counting heads. 

" Whatever their misfortunes have been, we can 
all see that their troubles are now over," said a 
sweetly smiling youth, who had no end of incense to 
offer at this shrine. 

With a very different kind of emphasis a female 
friend exclaimed : " Why did you bring them here 
to-night ? We only came for amusement. And it's 
hot a Charity Ball." 

Miss Chet's smile revealed volumes. The success 
of her exordium was quite as great as she had dared 
to look for. 

" If there's a story, Bessie, do pray tell it us," said 
a certain Miss Lofty, who was much more impulsive 
in these words than she ever was in manner. 

" Has it a moral, Honey ? " asked a tranquil little 
body, whose bright-eyed interest had been reckoned 
on when Miss Chet made out her programme. 

" Do they look as if the breath of life had nearly 
been frozen out of them ? " she enquired of Tran- 
quility. 

" It is not possible ! " 

" They are beginning to dance ! What delicious 
music ! " said Miss Gauze, looking over her left 
shoulder, quite ready to be led or whirled away. 

" Pray tell us first about the flowers ? You know 
we cannot go until you do, Miss Chet." 

These words drew from Miss Chet a prompt re- 
sponse. It would not do to lose the speaker from 
among the circle — and Miss Gauze was looking at 
him. 

"You have none of you the slightest idea how- 
things look in the country. At least, I hope you 
have not. I was out there this morning. There is 
not a leaf left on the trees ; the grass is gray — and it 
is horribly cold." 

" I thought it was paradise at Wingwood all the 
year round," said the gentleman, in spite of Miss 
Gauze, determined to hear the story out. 

"Ah yes —Wingwood is quite another affair. I 
was not at the farm. Indeed, it would puzzle me to 
tell where I have been. Did it rain in town ? " 

At this the young people all exclaimed in chorus, 
and one said, " Why it poured — and such a night ! 
There was a deluge and a hurricane. And everybody 
did look so discouraged this morning." 

" My trip was worth taking in spite of the trouble. 
I wish you had all been with me." 

A second exclamation broke from the circle which 
expressed unanimous dissent ; then bright-eyed Tran- 
quility said with gentle persuasion : " Do, Bessie, be- 
gin at the beginning of your story, and keep on to the 
end. This talk is mere interjection and parenthesis." 

" Very well," Miss Chet said, and then she gave 
her version of the casualty, which some of them had 
glanced at as reported among last night's City Items. 
" I had to talk with the poor woman, for nobody else 
looked at her, and she invited me into the country to 
see the poor, freezing green-house, and her poor sick 
husband. So I went out this morning, in all that 
dreadful storm ! I had told her I would come ; but 
I'm afraid she was surprised when she saw me drip 
down the steps. Such a walk ! But how it paid ! " 

Was this their Miss Chet ? If it had been any other 
young girl in that drawing-room, I fear the hearers 
would have found no " call " to stay and listen to 
what did threaten to become mere poor-house talk. 

" I wish you could all go see that florist," she said. 



" I found the poor man in his house, the image of 
despair. He has had chills and fever all summer ; so 
has his wife — such a brave little woman ! Both 
down at the same time — and no doctor. But they 
kept at work all the while, and they have thousands 
of violets and geraniums and roses for .their pains." 

Miss Chet's eyes were half-closed while she spoke 
of these things ; nothing could have been more 
evident than that she was not now seeking to hold 
the attention of her listeners by exciting their admi- 
ration. She had a vision of no end of bloom sug- 
gested by the names she had mentioned, and her 
voice took in speaking a lower key. Her audience 
drew more closely around her, and every ear was at- 
tentive ; every kind of interest and of feeling those 
young faces manifested. Ah, could Louis and Mar- 
garet have looked in upon the scene, how hard it 
would have been for them to believe what they saw 
and heard. In such a group as this could their sor- 
rows and misfortunes really find sympathy ? 

Slowly Miss Chet spoke : 

" You would be amazed to see the place where they 
are living. It was built late in the spring, and has 
never been finished. You can look through the walls 
anywhere. And oh, those greenhouses ! The reason 
why they have no furnace, stove, coal or wood, is be- 
cause they have spent their last dollar — yes Miss 
Gauze, their last, and they have no credit. Last sum- 
mer they were obliged to pawn their clothes, and they 
have never yet been able to redeem them. One feels 
that it will be almost impossible to look a flower in 
the face all winter, unless something can be done." 

Here she looked slowly around her as if to take 
the exact measure of every soul within her hearing. 
Her own heart had escaped her in the last words 
she had spoken, and the color that flushed her face 
made it look lovelier than ever. 

"They must have bricks, and lime, and coal, and 
money," she exclaimed. " We can't let all these vio- 
lets and roses freeze. The man told me he was shak- 
ing with ague when he potted them. He has done 
all he can for his darlings. 'I die if they die,' he 
says." 

"Why, this is a floral tragedy," said one of the 
young gentlemen, who sparkled with diamonds, 
"What shall we do, Miss Chet?" 

"But, Miss Chet," said another, "there are such 
imposters about ! How do these poor people hap- 
pen to be in such a plight ? Does the man drink ? " 

"I will give you his directions. You can go see 
for yourself," she answered good-humoredly. 

"But you see we must do something," repeated 
the youth who had just now requested counsel. 

"We must indeed," said she, -with emphasis. "I 
am glad you see it." 

" But what can we do ? " asked fair Agnes. 

Miss Chet was ready with her peroration. 

"I will take the responsibility of telling you, if you 
insist upon it. We can form a Floral Club, and be- 
come members by paying ten dollars for member- 
ship." There was no such thing as escaping the 
influence of her enthusiasm as it was now disclosed. 

" Shall I give you each a badge ? Are you all 
members? See, we are ten, twelve, fifteen." 

They signified their readiness with a spirit charm- 
ing to behold. At that moment I believe not one of 
them heard the dance music, or thought of the dan- 
cers. When she drew from her bouquet a coral-like 
stem of begonia, then a jasmine, then a double violet, 
then a perfect rose, how eager they were to possess 
themselves of the badges. 

This was the way Miss Chet formed the Floral 
Club. Happy young members ! They walked about 
that evening, each with a solitary floral decoration, 
finding in its bloom a holier charm, and in its odor a 
diviner fragrance than flowers ever yielded them. 

Miss Chet might well go home content. She had 
preached to a purpose, for the florist, like the Pil- 
grims, found his fast-day turned into a day of 
Thanksgiving — and what though so long after the 
30th of November, that most people had forgotten 
there had been a national festival. 

— Caroline Cheesbro . 



A Finnish Legend. — There was once a giantess 
who had a daughter, and the child saw a husband- 
man plowing in the field. Then she ran and picked 
him up with her finger and thumb, and put him and 
his plow and oxen into her apron, and carried them 
to her mother and said, " Mother, what sort of a beetle 
is this that I found wriggling on the ground ? " But 
the mother said, " Put it away, my child, we must be 
gone out of this land, for these people will dwell in it." 
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